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FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  field 
researches,  office  work,  and  other  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  16,  1939,  which 
provides  “*  *  *  for  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the 

American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii  and  the  excavation 
and  preservation  of  archeologic  remains.  *  *  *” 


systematic  researches 


M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  left  Washington  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26  to  continue  his  archeological  excavations  in  southeastern 
Mexico.  Work  was  continued  at  Tres  Zapotes  until  April  20.  Two 
additional  expeditions  were  made,  one  to  Cerro  de  Mesa  on  the  Rio 
Blanco  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  and  the  other  to  La  Venta  in 
northern  Tabasco.  As  last  year,  the  work  was  undertaken  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Dr.  Philip  Drucker 
accompanied  Mr.  Stirling  as  assistant  archeologist. 

As  a  result  of  the  second  season  of  work,  the  chronology  of  the 
Tres  Zapotes  site  has  now  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  site  was  occupied  from  a  date  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  but  that  it  was  abandoned  sometime  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

At  Cerro  de  Mesa,  20  carved  stone  monuments  were  located  and 
photographed,  including  one  with  an  initial  series  date  in  the  Maya 
calendar.  This  date  reads  9-l-12-14r-10,  or  1  Oc  3  Uyab.  The 
discovery  of  this  monument  raises  to  three  the  number  of  initial 
series  now  known  from  the  State  of  Veracruz.  Although  a  very 
early  Baktun  9  date,  it  is  later  than  Stela  C  from  Tres  Zapotes  and 
the  Tuxtla  statuette.  Of  the  20  monuments  at  Cerro  de  Mesa,  12  are 
stelae. 

Twenty  monuments  were  also  unearthed  at  La  Venta,  including 
five  colossal  heads,  several  beautifully  carve  une  stelae. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  the  collections  were  brought  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City  ancl  a  division  of  the  material  was  made  by  the  department 
of  archeology  of  the  Mexican  Government,  whose  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  did  much  to  facilitate  the  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Stirling  attended  three  anthropological  conferences  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  United  States  Government,  these  being  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Session,  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  held  at  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  August  5-15,  1939;  the  First  Inter-American  Congress  on 
Indian  Life,  at  Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  April  14-24,  1940;  and  the 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  in  Washington,  May  10-21, 
1940. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  assembling  of  material  bearing  on  the  ethnology 
and  early  history  of  the  Caddo  Indians,  former  inhabitants  of 
northwestern  Louisiana,  southwestern  Arkansas,  northeastern  Texas, 
and  southeastern  Oklahoma.  This  now  covers  about  700  typewritten 
pages  including  copies  of  original  Spanish  and  French  texts.  He 
rendered  assistance  to  various  local  organizations  in  preparing  for 
the  placing  of  markers  along  the  trail  followed  by  Hernando  de 
Soto  and  celebrations  connected  with  them.  Investigations  were 
undertaken  for  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographical  Names, 
of  which  Dr.  Swanton  is  a  member.  A  bulletin  by  him  entitled 
“Linguistic  Material  From  the  Tribes  of  Southern  Texas  and  North¬ 
eastern  Mexico”  is  now  in  page  proof. 

Dr.  Swanton  was  much  gratified  at  the  kind  recognition  tendered 
by  his  anthropological  associates  this  year  on  the  completion  of 
40  years’  service  in  the  Bureau  and  the  Institution  in  having  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  volume  100  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec¬ 
tions  entitled  “Essays  in  Historical  Anthropology  of  North 
America.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  Dr.  John  P.  Harrington, 
ethnologist,  was  engaged  in  field  studies  at  Anadarko  and  Apache, 
Okla.,  on  the  Kiowa  Apache  Tribe,  in  reality  a  variety  of  Lipan 
and  not  Apache  Indians  according  to  language,  and  possibly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  “Palomas”  of  early  Spanish  archives  of  New  Mexico. 
These  peoples,  which  can  well  be  termed  “Lipanan”  from  the  Lipan, 
one  of  the  tribes,  have  become  extinct  or  have  been  shoved  far 
from  their  former  ranges,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Kiowa 
Apache,  which,  because  of  alliance  with  the  powerful  Kiowa  Tribe, 
succeeded  in  remaining  in  the  region  although  assimilating  the 
Kiowa  culture. 

Returning  to  Washington,  Dr.  Harrington  proceeded  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  to  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  location  of  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  Navaho  Tribe.  Just  as  the  Kiowa  Apache 
show  a  subtype  of  western  Plains  culture  submerge  to  that  of 
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the  Kiowa,  so  the  Navaho  show  Great  Basin  culture  with  a  varnish 
of  many  Pueblo  features,  and  study  proves  that  these  Pueblo  fea¬ 
tures  are  in  every  case  directly  derived  from  some  particular  Pueblo 
with  which  the  Navaho  have  had  century -long  contact.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Navaho  of  Rarnah  derive  their  Pueblo  features  from 
Zuni.  The  most  interesting  discovery  of  all  was  the  prominence 
of  the  buffalo  in  Navaho  ceremony,  in  which  the  buffalo  plays  a 
role  as  large  as  among  the  Pueblos. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Kiowa  Apache  and  Navaho,  language  study 
is  the  most  practical  means  of  proving  that  the  language-bearing 
ancestors  of  these  tribes  came  from  the  north,  where  similar  lan¬ 
guages  are  still  spoken,  occupying  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  of 
western  Canada. 

Proceeding  October  25  to  the  Chipewyan  of  eastern  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada,  Dr.  Harrington  found  them  to  consist  of  a  southern-projecting 
tongue  of  the  language  of  the  great  Athabaska  Lake  of  northern 
Alberta,  which  derives  its  name  from  Algonquian  Cree  Adhapas- 
kaaw,  meaning  “much  grass”  and  applied  originally  to  the  Peace 
River  Delta  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake.  Chipewyan  means 
“pointed  skins,”  referring  to  an  old  habit  of  dress.  The  Chipewyan 
language  proved  to  be  surprisingly  close  to  Navaho  in  vocabulary 
and  construction. 

Proceeding  to  the  Sarcee  language  of  southern  Alberta,  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington  encountered  another  closely  related  tongue,  and  one  which  is 
most  nearly  affiliated  with  the  Beaver  and  the  Sekeneh,  two  dialects 
that  lie  north  of  the  Sarcee.  Dr.  Harrington  learned  the  tradition 
that  the  Sarcee  and  Beaver  were  originally  one  people  but  that  in 
migrating  southward  across  a  frozen  lake,  the  water  monster  became 
angered  and  broke  the  ice,  those  Indians  on  the  northern  side  becoming 
the  Beaver  and  those  having  crossed  to  the  southern  side  becoming  the 
Sarcee.  The  Sarcee  were  found  to  have  adopted  the  culture  of  the 
neighboring  Blackfeet,  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Ayaatciyiiniw,  was  found  to  mean  “ugly  enemy.” 

The  Carrier,  Chilcotin,  and  Nicola  dialects  were  reached  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  These  are  located  on  the  upper  Fraser  River,  especially  about 
the  great  lakes  at  the  head  of  this  stream. 

The  Sekeneh  were  also  reached  in  British  Columbia  and  the  name 
was  found  to  mean  “Rocky  Mountain  Indian.” 

Returning  to  Washington,  Dr.  Harrington  proceeded  in  March  to 
the  study  of  the  Tlinkit  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska,  finding  these 
to  be  related  to  the  Navaho,  in  a  close  relationship  which  cannot  mean 
many  centuries  of  separation. 

Dr.  Harrington  then  proceeded  in  May  to  the  study  of  the  Atchat, 
or  Eyak,  Tribe,  which  was  found  to  have  occupied  the  entire  eastern 
half  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  a  stretch  of  coast  350  miles  long,  extending 
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from  Prince  William  Sound  in  the  west  to  Latuya  Bay  in  the  east. 
This  tribe  has  earlier  been  called  Ugalenz  and  Eyak,  but  the  real 

name  of  the  tribe  has  never  been  known,  Atchat  meaning  “on  this 

side”  or  “opposite,”  referring  to  location  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and 
opposite  the  islands.  This  language  also  proved  to  be  closely  related 
to  the  Navaho,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  more  closely  related  to 
the  languages  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Navaho  than  is  the  island 
language. 

Dr.  Harrington  returned  to  Washington  on  June  29. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  archeologist,  was  engaged  in  excavating  at  the  Lindenmeier  site 
in  northern  Colorado.  The  investigations  wrnre  continued  through 

July  and  August  and  were  brought  to  a  close  for  the  season  on 

September  15.  The  area  under  examination  was  a  portion  of  the  Fol¬ 
som  camp  site  that  has  occupied  a  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology- 
Smithsonian  Institution  Expedition’s  attention  for  several  seasons. 
The  1939  excavations  consisted  of  the  removal  of  the  overburden, 
ranging  from  3y2  to  5 y2  feet  in  thickness,  from  some  1,540  square  feet 
of  the  old  area  of  occupation,  digging  a  series  of  10  test  trenches  in 
unsampled  parts  of  the  site,  and  prospecting  in  outcroppings  of  the 
archeological  layer  in  the  banks  of  a  deep  ravine  that  traverses  a 
portion  of  the  site.  The  excavations  in  the  camp  remains  produced 
more  specimens  than  any  previously  made  in  areas  of  comparable  size. 
The  collection  of  artifacts  includes  typically  fluted  Folsom  points, 
fluted  knives,  knives  made  from  the  flakes  removed  from  the  faces  of 
the  points  in  producing  the  channels,  other  kinds  of  flake  knives,  a 
variety  of  scrapers  including  several  forms  of  the  spokesliave  type, 
flakes  with  small  points  used  for  marking  on  bone  and  wood,  hand- 
hammer  stones  and  large  choppers,  red  and  yellow  ochers  used  for 
pigments,  bone  punches  and  awls,  pieces  of  decorated  bone  from  ob¬ 
jects  of  unknown  form  and  function,  and  tubular  bone  beads.  The 
latter  are  the  first  to  be  found  in  the  Folsom  Complex.  They  were 
made  from  shafts  of  long  bones.  Unfortunately,  the  criteria  for 
identification  were  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  they 
seem  to  be  rabbit  and  bird.  One  of  these  specimens  was  decorated 
with  a  series  of  short  parallel  lines  cut  into  its  surface. 

Dr.  Roberts  returned  to  the  office  in  Washington  on  October  1. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months  he  read  galley  and  page  proofs 
on  the  report  Archeological  Remains  in  the  Whitewater  District, 
Eastern  Arizona.  Part  II.  Artifacts  and  Burials,  which  appeared 
as  Bulletin  126  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  He  also 
served  as  technical  advisor  for  “The  World  is  Yours”  programs, 
“Cortez,  the  Conquistador”  and  “Pompeii  Lives  Again,”  and  wrote  the 
article  for  “The  World  is  Yours”  pamphlet  on  Pompeii.  He  also 
prepared  a  manuscript  on  the  subject  Developments  in  the  Problem 
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of  the  North  American  Paleo-Indian.  Galley  and  page  proofs  were 
read  and  corrected  for  this  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  Essays  in 
Historical  Anthropology  of  North  America,  volume  100,  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections.  Special  papers  on  archeological  subjects 
were  prepared  and  presented  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society,  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  and  the 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress. 

Dr.  Roberts  left  Washington,  May  26,  for  Colorado  and  resumed 
investigations  at  the  Lindenmeier  site.  While  the  preliminary  exca¬ 
vations  were  under  way,  a  number  of  places  in  that  vicinity  were 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  checking  purported  finds  of  Folsom  ma¬ 
terial.  Work  at  the  Lindenmeier  site  was  in  full  progress  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  editor  of  the  Handbook  of  South  American  Indians,  Dr.  Ju¬ 
lian  H.  Steward,  anthropologist,  in  consultation  with  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  South  American  anthropology,  drew  up  a  working 
outline  for  this  project.  A  two- volume,  2,000-page  work  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  5  years,  the  Handbook  will  contain  articles  by  specialists 
on  the  various  subjects.  The  volume  of  essays  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Swanton,  for  which  Dr.  Steward  served  as  technical  editor,  was 
pushed  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  published  on  May  25, 
1940.  Several  studies  of  Shoshonean  archeology  and  ethnology 
were  written  and  published. 

May  26  to  July  1  was  spent  by  Dr.  Steward  among  the  Carrier 
Indians  of  British  Columbia.  Records  of  land  tenure,  subsistence 
activities,  and  sociopolitical  changes  during  five  generations  were 
procured  from  the  Stuart  Lake  and  neighboring  Carrier.  It  was 
found  that  within  the  framework  of  aboriginal  land  utilization,  the 
sociopolitical  structure  had  shifted  from  a  band  organization  to  a 
matrilineal  clan  and  potlatch  system  derived  from  the  coast.  In 
historic  times,  the  latter  had  given  way  before  a  patrilineal  family 
system.  Records  of  general  ethnography,  100  specimens  of  native 
artifacts,  and  over  50  specimens  of  plants  used  in  aboriginal  times 
were  also  obtained. 

In  July  1939  a  Latin-American  bibliographic  conference  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  was  attended.  In  December  1939  two  papers  were 
read  before  the  American  Anthropological  Association  in  Chicago. 
In  May  1940  Dr.  Steward  served  as  secretary  of  the  Anthropologi¬ 
cal  Section  of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  meeting  in 
Washington. 

Henry  B.  Collins,  Jr.,  ethnologist,  continued  working  over  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  he  excavated  in  1936  at  prehistoric  Eskimo  village  sites 
around  Bering  Strait.  The  collection  from  one  of  the  sites— Kurigi- 
tavik,  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales — consists  of  several  thousand  artifacts 
of  ivory,  bone,  stone,  clay,  wood,  and  baleen  and  provides  a  detailed 
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picture  of  prehistoric  Eskimo  culture  of  the  intermediate  Thule-Punuk 
stage,  the  age  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  around  a  thousand  years. 
The  material  from  Kurigitavik,  together  with  that  from  two  earlier 
sites,  has  provided  needed  information  on  the  transition  from  the 
Birnirk  stage  to  the  Thule,  and  collections  from  several  later  sites 
reveal  the  changes  leading  up  to  the  culture  of  modern  times. 

Manuscripts  completed  during  the  year  included  a  general  paper 
summarizing  the  archeological  evidence  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the 
Eskimo  and  the  cultural  position  of  this  group  in  relation  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  peoples  in  Asia  and  America;  and  shorter  papers  on  Eskimo  art, 
on  the  voyages  of  Vitus  Bering  (for  the  Smithsonian  radio  series), 
and  on  prehistoric  Indian  crania  from  the  Southeast. 

Early  in  July  1939  Dr.  William  N.  Fenton,  associate  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  left  for  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  to  conduct  ethnobotanical  studies 
among  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  New  York  and  Canada.  He  visited 
the  Senecas  of  Allegany  and  Cornplanter  Reservations,  in  southwest¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mohawks  of  St.  Regis 
Reservation,  N.  Y.,  and  Caughnawaga,  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
called  briefly  on  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  and  the  Mohawks  of  Oka, 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal.  At  Ottawa  he  studied 
the  extensive  catalog  of  Iroquois  ethnological  photographs  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Canada.  The  month  of  August  was  passed 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  Ontario,  where  he 
worked  with  Simeon  Gibson,  interpreter  to  the  late  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 
About  a  hundred  herbarium  specimens  were  collected ;  when  identi¬ 
fied  at  the  National  Hebarium,  these  proved  to  be  largely  duplicates 
of  medical  plants  gathered  in  previous  years  of  field  work  among  the 
Senecas.  Moreover,  interesting  similarities  of  plant  use  and  termi¬ 
nology  were  noted  among  Seneca,  Mohawk,  and  Cayuga-Onondaga 
remnants  who  now  live  on  widely  separated  reservations.  Such 
resemblances  suggest  older  basic  Iroquois  botanical  concepts  and 
medical  practices.  Photographs  illustrating  various  activities  in 
Iroquois  herbalism  comprise  part  of  100  negatives  that  were  taken 
in  the  field.  The  early  notes  of  F.  W.  Waugh  were  reviewed  with 
Mohawk  and  Cayuga  informants,  and  some  paradigms  in  the  several 
Iroquois  dialects  were  recorded  for  comparative  purposes.  Returning 
to  Allegany  for  the  Green  Corn  Festival,  Dr.  Fenton  reached 
Washington  in  mid-September. 

During  the  winter’s  office  work,  Dr.  Fenton  read  in  the  historical 
literature  and  located  towns  of  the  several  Iroquois  bands  at  successive 
periods  in  their  history,  with  a  view  to  outlining  the  major  cultural 
problems  arising  from  Iroquois  tribal  movements  and  conquests.  This 
study,  now  published,  attempts  to  begin  for  the  Northeast  the  type  of 
systematic  approach  that  Dr.  Swanton  has  accomplished  for  the 
Southeast.  Dr.  Fenton  also  published  A  Further  Quest  for  Iroquois 
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Medicines,  in  Explorations  and  Field-Work  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  1939,  and  An  Herbarium  from  the  Allegany  Senecas, 
in  The  Historic  Annals  of  Southwestern  New  York.  Several  lectures 
on  various  aspects  of  Iroquois  culture  were  delivered  to  Washington 
audiences,  and  in  June,  Dr.  Fenton  addressed  a  regional  meeting  of 
botanists  at  the  Allegany  School  of  Natural  History  on  Iroquois 
Ethnobotany. 

On  May  2,  1940,  Dr.  Fenton  again  left  for  Salamanca  to  resume 
field  work  among  the  Seneca.  Working  primarily  at  Allegany  Res¬ 
ervation,  he  also  visited  Tonawanda,  collecting  early  spring  medic¬ 
inal  plants.  This  season,  work  with  informants  was  combined  with 
a  project  to  study  Iroquois  masks  and  ceremonial  equipment  in 
museums  located  near  the  Iroquois.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  extensive  Converse  collections  in  the  New  York  State  Museum 
(Albany)  and  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society  (Fort  John¬ 
son),  and  the  Boyle  and  Chiefswoocl  collections  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  of  Archaeology  (Toronto)  were  measured  and  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  pictures  have  proved  to  be  useful  in  eliciting  new 
material  from  informants  and  promise  future  usefulness  in  estab¬ 
lishing  local  types  of  carving.  A  complete  record  of  the  mask¬ 
making  technique  has  been  made  together  with  photographs  of 
crucial  stages  in  the  process,  and  the  rituals  of  several  shamanistic 
societies  have  been  taken  with  a  flash  camera  for  the  first  time.  Dr. 
Fenton  was  engaged  in  field  work  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

Miss  Frances  Densmore,  a  collaborator  of  the  Bureau,  continued 
her  study  of  Indian  music  chiefly  by  completing  manuscripts  for 
publication.  A  trip  was  made  to  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.,  to  confer 
with  Evergreen  Tree,  a  Cochiti  Indian,  and  to  obtain  further  in¬ 
formation  concerning  songs  he  recorded  several  years  previously. 
Additional  information  concerning  the  peyote  cult  was  also  received 
from  Winnebago  informants  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Nine  manuscripts  on  pueblo  music  were  recast  and  combined  in 
a  manuscript  entitled  “Music  of  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  Cochiti  Pueblos, 
New  Mexico.”  Four  manuscripts  on  “Choctaw  Music,”  previously 
submitted,  were  similarly  combined.  The  manuscript  on  “Winne¬ 
bago  Music”  was  completed,  and  a  portion  of  the  section  on  the 
peyote  cult  was  restudied,  extended,  and  retyped.  These  three 
manuscripts  are  now  ready  for  publication. 

Eleven  manuscripts  on  the  music  of  the  Seminole  in  Florida  were 
combined  in  a  tentative  manuscript  of  more  than  300  pages.  The 
number  of  transcribed  Seminole  songs  now  in  possession  of  the 
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Bureau  is  173  and  these  were  arranged  in  a  tentative  order,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  order  in  the  manuscript.  About  70  Seminole  songs, 
recorded  in  1932  and  1933,  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau. 
Work  was  begun  on  this  material  and  a  few  of  the  songs  were 
transcribed. 

A  peculiar  custom  observed  in  a  few  of  the  oldest  Choctaw  and 
Seminole  songs  consists  in  an  embellishment  of  the  melody  in  repe¬ 
titions.  It  was  found  that  the  several  renditions  differed  from  one 
another  and  that  the  Indians  were  able  to  sing  the  simple  melody, 
without  the  embellishments.  These  consisted  in  the  addition  of 
short,  unimportant  tones,  without  changing  the  trend  of  the  melody. 
The  custom  resembles  the  improvisation  which  was  noted  in  the 
songs  of  the  Tule  Indians  of  Panama  and  is  in  contrast  to  the  exact 
repetitions  of  songs  by  northern  tribes  of  Indians.  A  similar  custom 
exists  among  Negroes  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  has  been  called  Calypso. 

According  to  Louis  C.  Elson  (Curiosities  of  Music,  p.  278,  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  1880),  “The  power  of  improvisation  which  is 
so  well  developed  in  the  African  Negro,  is  fully  sustained  by  his 
descendants  *  * 

Miss  Densmore  presented  to  the  Bureau  the  original  manuscript 
of  an  Onondaga  Thanksgiving  Song,  written  down  for  her  in  1903 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  Albert  Cusick,  a  prominent  Onondaga  from 
the  reservation  near  that  city.  The  native  words  with  their  trans¬ 
lation  were  also  obtained.  The  song  is  in  two  parts,  the  lower  being 
rhythmic  and  resembling  a  vocal  accompaniment  to  the  melody. 

EDITORIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  editorial  work  of  the  Bureau  has  continued  during  the  year 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  editor,  M.  Helen  Palmer.  There 
were  issued  three  bulletins,  as  follows: 

Bulletin  101.  War  ceremony  and  peace  ceremony  of  the  Osage  Indians,  by 
Francis  La  Flesche.  vii-f-280  pp.,  13  pis.,  1  fig. 

Bulletin  124.  Nootka  and  Quileute  music,  by  Frances  Densmore.  xxvi+358  pp., 
24  pis.,  7  figs. 

Bulletin  125.  Ethnography  of  the  Fox  Indians,  by  William  Jones.  Edited  by 
Margaret  Welpley  Fisher,  ix+156  pp. 

The  following  bulletins  were  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year : 

Bulletin  126.  Archeological  remains  in  the  Whitewater  District,  Eastern 
Arizona.  Part  II.  Artifacts  and  burials,  by  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.  With 
appendix,  Skeletal  remains  from  the  Whitewater  District,  Eastern  Arizona,  by 
T.  D.  Stewart. 

Bulletin  127.  Linguistic  material  from  the  tribes  of  southern  Texas  and  north¬ 
eastern  Mexico,  by  John  R.  Swanton. 
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Bulletin  128.  Anthropological  papers,  numbers  13-18. 

No.  13.  The  mining  of  gems  and  ornamental  stones  by  American  Indians, 
by  Sydney  H.  Ball. 

No.  14.  Iroquois  suicide :  A  study  in  the  stability  of  a  culture  pattern, 
by  William  N.  Fenton. 

No.  15j  Tonawanda  Longhouse  ceremonies:  Ninety  years  after  Lewis 
Henry  Morgan,  by  William  N.  Fenton. 

No.  16.  The  Quichua-speaking  Indians  of  the  Province  of  Imbabura  (Ecua¬ 
dor)  and  their  anthropometric  relations  with  the  living  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  Andean  area,  by  John  Gillin. 

No.  17.  Art  processes  in  birchbark  of  the  River  Desert  Algonquin,  a  cir- 
cumboreal  trait,  by  Frank  G.  Speck. 

No.  IS.  Archeological  reconnaissance  of  southern  Utah,  by  Julian  H. 
Steward. 

Bulletin  129.  An  archeological  survey  of  Pickwick  Basin  in  the  adjacent  por¬ 
tions  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  by  William  S.  Webb 
and  David  L.  De  Jarnette.  With  additions  by  Walter  P.  Jones,  J.  P.  E.  Morri¬ 
son,  Marshall  T.  Newman  and  Charles  E.  Snow,  and  William  G.  Haag. 

Bulletin  130.  Archeological  investigations  at  Buena  Vista  Lake,  Kern  County, 
California,  by  Waldo  L.  Wedel.  With  appendix,  Skeletal  remains  from  Buena 
Vista  sites,  California,  by  T.  Dale  Stewart. 

Bulletin  131.  Peachtree  Mound  and  village  site,  Cherokee  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  by  Frank  M.  Setzler  and  Jesse  D.  Jennings.  With  appendix,  Skeletal  re¬ 
mains  from  the  Peachtree  Site,  North  Carolina,  by  T.  Dale  Stewart. 

Publications  distributed  totaled  13,984. 

LIBRARY 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  library  staff  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Accessions  during  the  fiscal  year  totaled  364. 

The  section  of  North  American  periodicals  has  been  reclassified 
and  reshelved  and  a  temporary  shelf-list  made.  Permanent  catalog 
and  shelf-list  cards  have  been  made  for  part  of  this  material. 

The  library  staff  has  relabeled  and  reshelved  4,687  books.  All  these 
are  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress  classification.  As  of  June  30, 
1940,  practically  all  North  American  material  has  been  reclassified 
and  reshelved,  almost  all  Central  and  South  American  material,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sections  on  ethnology  other  than  American. 
Library  of  Congress  cards  have  been  ordered  when  available  for  all 
books  reclassified  which  did  not  already  have  them.  Practically  all 
these  cards  have  been  prepared  and  filed  in  the  catalog. 

The  Librarian  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Inter -American  Biblio¬ 
graphical  and  Library  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  February 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  May. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Following  is  a  summary  of  work  accomplished  during  the  fiscal 
year  by  E.  G.  Cassedy,  illustrator : 

Liue  drawings _ 152  Photographs  retouched -  35 

Stipple  drawings _  4  Negatives  retouched -  25 

Wash  drawings _  14  Charts -  3 

Lettering  jobs _ 184  Mechanical  drawings -  5 

Plates  assembled _  54  - 

Graphs _  22  Total - 515 

Maps _  17 

MISCELLANEOUS 

During  the  course  of  the  year  information  was  furnished  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  staff  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning 
the  North  American  Indians,  both  past  and  present,  and  the  Mexican 
peoples  of  the  prehistoric  and  early  historic  periods.  Various  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  the  Bureau  w7ere  identified  and  data  on  them  furnished 
for  their  owners. 

Personnel. — Miss  M.  H.  Palmer  was  appointed  on  July  1,  1939, 
as  editor  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Stanley 
Searles.  Miss  Ethel wyn  E.  Carter,  junior  stenographer,  resigned 
on  September  17,  1939,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Phillips  was  appointed 
on  November  6, 1939,  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot, 

Secretary ,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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